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466 Notes and Discussions 

Mr. Dennison wrongly analyses this «am-clause; the words magno 
acciditcasu .... mortem do indeed contain a reference to the escape of 
Ambiorix, but after all the dominant thought is that of his peril : note that 
mortem, the last word of this part, repeats the thought of magno .... 
adferretur. In this way Caesar makes one thought, that of peril, run 
from first to last through this part of his illustrative example. Quite 
naturally the account of Ambiorix's escape from peril takes a little more 
space than is allotted to the account of his peril. Now, if w« were asked 
to sum up this whole «a?»-clause in terms of a noun, we should use the 
noun periculum. Part (a) has to do with peril faced, part (b) with peril 
avoided. 

Finally, in sic . . . . et ad subetmdum periculum et ad vitandum 
multum fortuna valuit we have a summing-up: "in this marvelous way, 
alike in the matter of incurring and in the matter of escaping peril, great 
was fortune's power." What has been said makes it clear why we have 
but a single noun in the gerundival group; where should that single 
noun,periculum, be placed save between the balanced gerundival phrases ? 
The balance that Mr. Dennison so sorely desiderates is here. Horace's 
words to Bullatius, quod petis hie est, apply. The balanced gerundival 
phrases correspond exactly, in anaphoric arrangement, to the two parts 
of the nam .... texerunt description. Further, multum here is not 
feeble. It repeats, as Caesar meant it to repeat, multum at the beginning 
of § 2; so far there is anaphora again, fortuna valuit was meant to recall 
potest fortuna, in chiastic fashion; there is also artistic variation of 
the verb. 

In conclusion let us take once more a survey of the whole chapter. 
For four lines we deal with Basilus; we see him on his way to kill or 
capture Ambiorix. Then Ambiorix becomes the theme. A general 
account of the tremendous influence that fortune always wields in human 
affairs and a specific account of the great role she played in one case 
incircle a description of a man 's terrible peril and his incredible escape 
from that peril. 

The chapter, then, is not weak at any point; no one but a consummate 

master of style could have written it. It may serve to remind us that in 

spite of its apparent simplicity the Bellum Gallicum is often highly 

elaborate and artistic in form. 

Chables Knapp 
Barnard College, Columbia University 



SIMIUS 7Sr^ = FANNIUS? 

Porphyrio ad Hor. Sat. i . 10. 18 notes that simius is used for simia, 
that the reference is to Demetrius, linked with Hermogenes in 90, and 
that the poet has chosen this word for Demetrius propter maciem ac 
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parvitatem corporis. As the word is probably used like simius in Seneca 
Controvers. viiii. 3. 12, Cesti simius est. solebat et Graece dicere, 6 
TnOrjKo^ /ton, and like simia in Plin. Ep. i. 5, where Arulenus Rusticus is 
dubbed by Eegulus Stoicorum simia, with no reference to his appearance 
(Vitelliana cicatrice stigmosum), Porphyrio's explanation propter 
maciem, etc., may probably be regarded as based on his own inferences 
from the Latin text, or at least representing a tradition of like origin; 
and it is not impossible that, believing the reference to be to Demetrius, 
he has confused him with a later and more celebrated namesake, the actor 
Demetrius, mentioned in Juvenal iii. 99, whose stage mannerisms are 
described by Quintilian xi. 3. 178-80. 

The obvious reason for the reference in simius would seem to be the 
habit of some one who has been thought to sing slavishly after the manner 
of another, perhaps to ape Hermogenes himself. Now in 79, 80 of this 
satire, where Horace is replying to the strictures made on his Fourth 
Satire by various obtrectatores, Fannius is named in closer relation to 
Hermogenes than is Demetrius in 90: 

vellioet nosentem Demetrius aut quod ineptus 
Fannius Hermogenis laedat conviva Tigellif 

ineptus conviva implies almost as complete a characterization of tasteless 
servility as simius iste doctus cantare in 18, 19. In fact conviva, in order 
to have point, should connote a continued relation perhaps as constant 
guest and host, or parasite and patron. 

simius is also a metrical equivalent of Fannius and so to those familiar 
with the intimacy existing between Hermogenes and his ineptus conviva 
would come irapa ■KpoaBoKiav. Again, the juxtaposition of the words Her- 
mogenes and simius may have received point from the association together 
of the names of two of Socrates' disciples, Hermogenes, speaker in the 
Cratylus, and Simias of Thebes, speaker in the Phaedo. They are men- 
tioned together in Phaed. 59 b and c and especially in Xenophon Me^n. 
i. 2. 48 (ed. Marchant) in a series of names, koI 'Ep/x.oyo'r;? koI St/iuas. 
Horace like his cultivated contemporaries was familiar with the libri 
Socratici (Od. i. 29. 14; iii. 21. 9; A. P. 310; Sat. ii. 3. 11, 4. 3) and we may 
have here allusion to some jest of the Roman schoolboy. Lastly, Her- 
mogenes and Fannius are the only persons in Satire x who are also named 
in iv (21 ff. and 71 flp.). Without discussing the details of these allusions 
in the Fourth Satire, let us note the double contrast (1) vulgo (cuiquam, 
ubivis, quibuslibet) over against amicis and (2) Hermogenes over against 
Horace himself, vulgi Hermogenisque is perhaps like tS>v irepl 'Ep/xoyevr/v, 
Hermogenes and his coterie, which would include Fannius, who finger 
the latest popular literature instead of the Old Comedy. 

Geoege Dwight Kellogg 

Princeton University 



